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THE LEGAL SETTING OF ISOCRATES' ANTIDOSIS 
By Robert J. Bonneb 

It was long ago observed by Hieronymus Wolf that the Antidosis 
of Isocrates bears a striking resemblance to the Platonic Apology 
of Socrates. Many other scholars have drawn attention to this 
resemblance and pointed out a number of parallel passages. In 
1898 Vasold 1 instituted a careful comparison between the two so- 
called speeches. So far as resemblances in content are concerned 
Vasold's work is entirely satisfactory; but to the legal setting he pays 
little or no attention. In the matter of forensic technique Isocrates 
is much inferior to Plato who while disclaiming familiarity with 
■q evdade X«£« (Apology 17c) has skilfully and unostentatiously fol- 
lowed the technique of contemporary forensic rhetoric, as I have 
already sought to show. 2 But Isocrates is much inferior to Plato 
as a literary artist. Having explained his deliberate choice of a 
defense against an imaginary criminal charge in court as the best 
medium of publicity he renounces any systematic attempt to pre- 
serve the fiction and launches freely into an essay on his professional 
career as an educator. Only occasionally does the reader realize that 
the essay is cast in the form of a forensic speech. As a matter of fact, 
however, Isocrates does loosely conform to the X6yos ducaviKos. 

The legal background of the Antidosis is set forth in a preface to 
the speech itself. Nevertheless Plutarch (Moralia 839c) entirely 
misrepresents the situation. He states that Isocrates won his case 
against Megacleides who challenged him to an exchange of property 
(aPTiSoais) in connection with an unnamed liturgy. Later he was 
challenged to an exchange in connection with the trierarchy by 
Lysimachus and was obliged to undertake the service. 3 Clearly 

1 Ueber das VerhbMtnis der isokrateischen Rede rtpl avriSoaews zu Platons Apologia 
Socratis. 

2 "The Legal Setting of Plato's Apology," Classical Philology, III, 169 ff. 

3 ivo i' iv hiravTi tQ 0Uj) auvkanfaav airrif iyaivts' Ttpbrtpos piiv (Is toriioaiv 
iraoKaKtaayikvov alrrov MtyaKXciSov, irpos 8j> o6k dm7»"n;<r« Sia vbaov, Tbv b" vlov jri^rts 
'A<t>apka ivl«i\at. bevrepos 84 Avo-ip.&x°" airrbv ir ponaXtoapivov Tctpl rpirjpapxios «ls 
A.VTi&oaiv. r)TTi)8tis St t))v Tpvtipapxiav inriaTTt]. 

[Classical Philology XV. April, 1920] 193 
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Plutarch has confused the real and the imaginary Antidosis. Mod- 
ern scholars have fallen into a similar error. For example Jebb 
(II, 131) states that "he throws his Apologia into the form of a 
speech made in court against one Lysimachus who, by working on 
popular prejudice, is seeking to cast the burden of the trierarchy 
upon him. " l Isocrates' own explanation, which is preferable, is as 
follows. Being worsted in an avridoais wept rpt-qpapxtas by an 
opponent whom he does not name he was obliged to undertake the 
trierarchy. 2 Doubtless the challenger was Megacleides. 3 In the 
course of this trial his opponent had gone far afield and aroused much 
prejudice against Isocrates by dwelling on the pernicious effects of 
his rhetorical teachings. Desiring to make a public refutation of 
these and other charges against himself that had come to his notice 
Isocrates conceived the idea of publishing a speech purporting to 
have been delivered at a trial. The Antidosis case merely suggested 
to him the advisability of publishing an Apologia; the speech does not 
purport to have been written for a SiaSucaaia in connection with a 
trierarchy or any other liturgy. He imagines that a sycophant 
named Lysimachus not otherwise known has brought an indictment 
against him and that he repeats the slanders uttered at the Antidosis 
trial. Ostensibly the speech is delivered in answer to this ypa4>v- 

Such a situation is by no means exceptional. It was the habit of 
sycophants and personal enemies to take advantage of popular pre- 
judice against a man as evinced by one or more unsuccessful suits. 
The speaker in the third oration (20) of Lysias says: "Simon here 
the cause of all my troubles remained inactive for a while fearing for 
his own safety but when he saw that I lost several private suits after 
an Antidosis (e| avrtdScrecos) he came to despise me and boldly in- 
volved me in the present trial." Whatever view is taken of the 

1 Jebb (Attic Orators, p. 132, n. 3) points out Plutarch's error in supposing that 
there were two real lawsuits about the trierarchy. His own error in supposing that 
the second, i.e., the Antidosis, had anything to do with a trierarchy may be due to 
Isocrates' statement that he must refute the misstatements of Lysimachus regarding his 
wealth, tva pi) TrurnvBtU 6 XA70S e« nel^ous Kal jrXeious ijjuas inf}a\tf \tirovpyias (154). 
But the reference is not to the verdict in the present case but to the danger that 
later another liturgy may be thrust upon him if these slanders are not refuted. 

2 iumbbaews ytvopivris rrtpl TpwjpapX'as Kal xept to&tijs ay&vos, .... too yap 
avTt&Uov, jrept iitv wv ij Kpiais fiv, oiioiv \iyovros SUaiov, &iaf)a\\oi>Tos ri)v tup \6yav 
rwf ifiwv obvo-niv .... tryvtixrav hpi/v elvai. ri)v XetTOvpylav (4—5). 

3 Dionysius De Dinarch. 13; De Isoc. 18; Plut. Moral. 839c. 
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exact significance of e£ avTibbatws the parallel to Isocrates' fictitious 
case is striking. In spite of his assertion that he has had no experi- 
ence in biKoypa4>ia and that the speech is a new type neither wholly 
forensic nor wholly epideictic, a \6yos (uktos, it has a distinct legal 
setting. After a general introduction setting forth the character of 
the composition which is conceived of as a sort of preface to the real 
defense there is a proemium (13-28) in which many of the roiroi of 
forensic oratory appear: an appeal for a fair hearing; warnings 
against forming hasty judgments under impulses of anger; the perni- 
cious activities of sycophants against innocent men; lack of experi- 
ence in litigation; the jurors' oath. 

In conformity with the usual practice he has the clerk read the 
indictment. The exact words are not given either in the form of an 
insert or in the course of the speech. Its general tenor, however, 
may be gathered from the sections that follow the formal reading. 

Isocrates represents the indictment as charging &s 5ia<pdeipu) 
rovi veoyripovs \4yeii> didaaicav teal irapd to SUaiov kv tovs a.y5><n 
vktovtKTtiv (30). &s iy<i} tovs tjttovs \6yovs Kpelrrovs 5vvap,ai 
■KOitiv (15), Sri towvtovs \6yovs ypa<fxi), oi nai rifv irokiv pXairrown 
nai tovs vecuripovs 5ia<j>deipov<n (55). The indictment is nowhere 
classified. One thinks at once of the charge against Socrates, but in 
the absence of any reference to religion there is no ground for suppos- 
ing that he had a ypa<f>ii aaefieias in mind. Indeed it is evident that 
Isocrates purposely avoids a technical classification of the charge. 
He perhaps shrank even from imagining so serious an offense as 
impiety. The Tifirjua demanded by the prosecutor is not specifically 
mentioned, but it was in all probability death (28, 272, 322). Testi- 
monial evidence is neither introduced nor mentioned. He relies on 
other means of proof. In accordance with the usual practice he 
proposes to rely on the knowledge of the jury to confirm such state- 
ments as are within their knowledge, kcu n&prvpas vp.G>v avruv 
irapiZoncu, Tepl uv av \iyo), tovs Kara ttjv rj\i,idav Trjv inijv yeytvri- 
Hivovs (93). 

The familiar challenge of Athenian forensic oratory appears. He 
offers to submit to punishment if it can be shown that any of his pupils 
are such oloi (fraivew 1 nai yp&xp&rBai koX t&v aXkorpiuv iiri9vp.eiv (99). 

1 <t>aois was a favorite suit among sycophants. Cf. Lofberg, Sycophancy in Athens, 
p. 26. 
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He challenges his accuser or anyone else to come forward and 
mention a single one of his students who belongs to this class. 
The challenge is repeated in more specific form in the case of Timo- 
theus. If it can be shown that Timotheus Kaicds avrip yeyove Kal 
7roXX<i irepl fytas it-rtnapre he is willing to admit his liability to pun- 
ishment (106). 

The lengthy quotations from his published speeches which are 
read to the jury by the clerk of the court constitute documentary 
evidence to prove that some of his teachings are impeccable (59). 
But no amount of quotation from published writings could really 
prove that his oral teachings or some published speeches were not 
pernicious in the sense charged in the indictment. At best these 
quotations create a strong presumption in his favor. In the absence 
of exhibits from speeches "which injure the state and corrupt young 
men" (56) the presumption approximates certainty. Here and 
elsewhere Isocrates is really employing the argument from proba- 
bility, the familiar el/c6ra of Sicilian rhetoric, in a slightly disguised 
form. How is it probable that a man who in his published speeches 
exhorted men to practice virtue should corrupt his pupils ? This type 
of argument plays a large part in the speech. If anyone had been 
injured by him he would now surely come forward either as advocate 
or witness against him and help to secure his conviction. Men who 
make a living by writing forensic speeches constantly are to be seen 
at public hearings of cases. As he has never been seen in attendance 
at the courts it is not probable that he taught forensic oratory. 

It is customary for litigants to parade their public services before 
juries. Isocrates ostentatiously disclaims any desire to claim credit 
for the distinguished services of pupils like Timotheus, but the 
detailed encomium that follows belies his disclaimer. It is in fact a 
clever device to gain the very advantage he offers to forego. He 
introduces a reference to his own services to the state in the way of 
burdensome liturgies by quoting the words of a cynical friend who 
sought to dissuade him from reciting his good works. "Some jurors 
are so savage and so hostile because of their envy and poverty that 
they are enemies not of wickedness but of success, and hate not only 
the most moderate citizens but the most righteous conduct. What 
must you think will be the attitude of such men when you give an 
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account of your life and of services not in the least like theirs ? " (142) . 
In the course of a protest against the reasonableness of such an 
attitude on the part of the present jury he contrives to list his public 
services in a less ostentatious manner than is usual in forensic 
oratory. Like Socrates he refuses to produce relatives and friends, 
Aeewd Spa/iara, 1 to plead for him, and ends his speech with a realistic 
reference to the clepsydra and an apology for his long speech, dXXa 
yap aladavoixai, tcaiirep virb rrjs opyijs fiiq. 4>tpbp.tvos, rb \ih> v5wp 17/iSs 
lin\(iirov, avros 0' ip.ireirT(CKO)s els \6yovs r)nepr]<riovs (320). He con- 
stantly uses the second person plural but nowhere uses any of the 
customary forms of address to the jury. One wonders why he missed 
so obvious a means of adding a touch of realism. 
Univebsitt op Chicago 

1 Plato Apol. 30 6. 



